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AN UNSEASONABLE VISITOR, 


THE GREAT VAN BROEK PROPERTY. 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—MR. SWOOP DERIVES IMPORTANT INFORMATION 
FROM DIGBY, AND QUITS THE OLD BREWERY IN TRIUMPH. 


“ Dicsy,” said Mr. Swoop, addressing the invalid, upon 
whose features, now that he scanned them more closely, 
the lawyer fancied that death had already set his seal— 
“Digby, they have informed you that this interview 
was insisted upon by me?” 

“Yes, yes; against my will,” replied the invalid, in 
whose voice both pain and apprehension were manifest. 
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know you,” he went on, in disjointed sentences, drawing 
his breath with difficulty. “Who are you?” he mur- 
mured after a pause, falling back on his pillow as he 
spoke, from sheer exhaustion. ‘“ Why cannot I be left 
to die in peaceP My life has not been such a happy 
one that rest should be denied me now.” 

There was something singularly at variance between 
the language, and even the looks of the invalid, and the 
miserable lodging in which he was spending probably 
his last days on earth; for though, as has been stated, 
his features resembled those of Captain Jack, they were 





“Why do you seek me? What do you want? J don’t 
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much more delicately formed; and a long course of dissi- 
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pation, and a desperate struggle with poverty, and a 
long period of bodily, and perhaps mental suffering, all 
combined, had not entirely obliterated the natural air 
of refinement which rested upon his countenauice. 

“ Who I am matters not now,’ said the lawyer. 
“ Perhaps before we part you may learn; at all events, 
I know who you are, and that your name is not Digby.” 

The invalid raised himself to a sitting posture, as if 
with a sudden accession of strength, but the next moment 
fell back gasping for breath. The lawyer was alarmed : 
he feared that he had spoken too rashly, and that the 
man was dying. 

“ Digby,” he said, bending over the sufferer, “I intend 
you no harm: I rather wish to serve you. Answer me 
one or two questions faithfully and truly, and, if you wish 


it, you shall be removed from this wretched place. Every | 


care shall be taken of you, the utmost skill shall be 


engaged to promote your recovery to health, and, if you | 


do recover, you shall pass the rest of your days in ease 
and comfort.” 

“Too late! too late!” gasped the invalid. “As I 
have sown, so must Ireap. Idon’tknowyou. Perhaps 
you are aclergyman? Ifso, I thank you for coming; 
but it is too late! too late!” 

** You shall be removed from this, and both a doctor 
and a clergyman shall see you if you will,” said Mr. 
Swoop. “Iam neither; but my business with you is 
to further the ends of right and justice. You will aid 
me so far as lies in your power to do this ?” 

“T don’t understand you,” gasped the invalid. “ What 
can I do now to further the ends of justice? Speak, 
and speak quickly.” : 

“You are acquainted with Julius Van Broek?” said 
Mr. Swoop, drawing the only chair in the room to the 
bed-side, and seating himself close to the sick man. 

The latter shook his head faintly, but mado no reply. 

“ Nay,” continued Mr. Swoop; “ it is vain to attempt 
to deceive me. To prove it to you, I will tell you that I 
know that yowr name is Van Broek, and that you have 
two cousins of the same name. It is to do justice 
between them, through you, that I have sought you out. 
Help me to do this, and you will atono for past faults.” 

“ Atone for my past faults—my crimes / Why should 
I mince matters now?” murmured the sick man. 
“Death,” he added, “ will very soon release me from 
the dread of earthly retribution. But what atoncment 
can I make where atonement alone will avail me? Too 
late! too late !” 

Neglectful as he had long been of religious duties, and 
hardened by keen and incessant worldliness, Mr. Swoop 
yet had knowledge enough to understand the dying 
man’s reference to other atonement being required than 
any reparation of earthly wrong. He felt himself en- 
tirely out of his element. He wished to say to the 
sufferer that he could at least make such restitution as 
he was able to those whom he had wronged on earth. 
But he was utterly unable to frame the words to express 
his meaning. 

“Tt is not yet too late,” he said, after several vain 
efforts to express himself as he wished: “both your 
cousins are still living.” 

The invalid, who had lain back on his pillow and 
closed his eyes, as if to shut out any further conversa- 
tion, now opened them again, and fixed them upon the 


speaker with an expression of mistrust and incredulity, 


He made one or | 
two vain efforts to speak, and then motioned to the 


yet with some slight gleam of hope. 


lawyer to hand him a mug of water that stood on a 
rickety table near by. 


Mr. Swoop handed him the water, but first poured a 
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small quantity of wine into the cup from a phial he had 
brought with him in case of any emergency in which it 
might be required. 

The invalid drank greedily, and immediately appeared 
to be much revived; showitig that, ill and feeble, perhaps 
dying, as he might be, still much of his feebleness arose 
from the lack of proper notrishment, and such stimu- 
lants as are necessary to a man in his condition. 

“Both. living!” he presently. exclaimed. 
living! and J not know it?” 

“You have been in close hiding for years,” said the 
lawyer, “else you must have known, at least, that 
one of your cousins was living, and in the possession of 
great wealth.” 

The sick man looked at the speaker with an expres- 
| sion which seemed to say, How do you know that I 
| have been in close hiding ? 

“ Your proofs—your proofs,” he gasped. 

| Proofs in abundance you shall soon have,” answered 
the lawyer. ‘ Meanwhile, that you may be removed 
hence to a more comfortable place, and that such proofs 
may be afforded you, you must respond truly to the 
questions I am about to put. You feel revived already. 
Who knows what care and attention may do for you? 
And, mark this, I would not speak harshly before, nor 
do I wish to speak harshly now; but I have little time 
to remain with you on this present visit. If you answer 
me honestly and titily, I pledge you my word that not 
only will you forward the aims of justice, but you will 
relieve yourself from all earthly cares, and restore your- 
self to comfort and respectability. If you réfuse, or if 
you prevaricate, so sutely as I know your tame will I 
find means to come at the truth in a -manner that will be 
disagreeable to you. All rests with yourself. I wish 
to befriend you, and to bring friends around you, if you 
will let me. Now atswer me: 

“On a certain winter night, some twenty ycars ago, 
more or less, yott met by appointment, in a certain house 
in Orange Street, your cotisin, Julius Van Broek—who 
had then just completed his studies at Harvard—and one 
Miles Slowbury, who had been a former schoolfellow of 
yourself and your cousin P” 

The sick man started with surprise, and looked at the 
speaker as though he were almost endued with super- 
natural knowledge; but he simply nodded his head 
in assent. 

“ And on that winter night,” continued the lawyer, 
“Miles Slowbury, who had just returned from India, 
sold to you certain papers and documents, letters and so 
forth, that he had brought with him from abroad, which 
had belonged to another cousin of yours—the great- 
grandson of the patroon, Cornelius Vam Broek—who 
was supposed to be dead? Those papers, letters, and 
documents you parted with at a subsequent period—at 
the same place—to your cousin Julius, for a certain con- 
sideration, the nature of which I need not specify; but 
the bargain was made in the presence of a third indi- 
vidual, who is still living ?” 

“he cousin to whom those documents had belonged 
was dead,” replied the sick man. “ He was lost at sea, 
while on board the same ship with Miles Slowbury. 
The documents belonged to me of right on my cousin’s 
death.” 

“No matter. You acknowledge that such a bargain 
as this of which I speak was made ?” 

A gleam of triumphant cunning lighted, for a 
moment, the features of the sick man, making it doubt- 
ful whether his contrition was not rather the result. of 
illness and despair than a genuine feeling of penitence. . 
i “Some such bargain as you speak of was made,” he 
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replied; “ but the documents were not transferred. They 
have never passed out of my possession.” 

“ Not transferred? What do you mean, Charles Van 
Broek ?” asked the lawyer, for the first time addressing 
the sick man by his rightfulname. ‘TI have seen these 
documents, or certificates were the better name.” 

For a few moments the sufferer lay silent. Gradually 
the gleam of triumph passed from his face. Then, again, 
he muttered the words, “Too late! too late!’ and, 
looking up into the lawyer’s face, he said— 

“Tell me truly, as you would answer a dying man: 
ie my elder cousin, Julius, sfill living, as you seem to 
infer ?” 

“Ho is, and he is near at hand. ‘I have seen him 
this day—him and his child,” answered the lawyer. 

* Him and his child!’ muttered the sick man,-look- 
ing into the lawyer's face, as if he would read from its 
expression whether he was telling the truth, or seeking 
to deceive. Apparently satisfied that the former was the 
case, he went on, talking to himself, “ If it be so indeed, 
it has been a foolish scheme throughout.” He lay back for 
some moments, lost in thought. Then, rousing himself, 
and speaking in a firmer voicethan Mr. Swoop had thought 
possible to him, he said, * Tt is vain to contend against 
truth and right. Tell me who you are. Let me know 
by what right you ask these questions. If I am satisfied, 
I will make a clean breast. I will tell you all—more 
than you know, with all your strangely-acquired know- 


ledge of the past. T will place myself in your hands. 


It will be hard indeed if I suffer more than I have 
done.” 

“ You will do well,” replied the lawyer. “ My promises 
shall be fulfilled to the letter. My name is Swoop, and 
I was one of the trustees of the Van Broek property 
that was so long in abeyance.” 

“T recollect—Nettletop and Swoop. Was one of the 
trustees ?” asked the sick man, with strange earnestness. 

* Was one of the trustees,” replied the lawyer. ‘The 
estates have been for more than three years in the pos- 
session of your younger cousin, Julius.” 

“ By means of those documents of which you have 
spoken ?” 

“ By virtue of those documents.” 

* And J did not know this three years ago,” murmured 
the sick man, again speaking, as it were, to himself. 
“But it was too late, even then. Listen, Mr. Swoop,” 
he went on, earnestly. “I will confess all. I place my- 
self in your hands. It will, at all events, ease my mind 
of a burden, if no good comes of it. If you know so 
much of my antecedents as you appear to know, you are 
aware of my skill with the pen, practised” (he said, with 
a sigh) “to my own ruin at last, and leaving me an out- 
cast—a criminal—a disgrace to my name and kindred. 
I transferred to my younger cousin Julius copies of the 
documents that had belonged to my elder cousin of the 
same name. He (the younger cousin) believed the 
copies to be genuine, and hoped, if ever the estates of 
the old patroon were restored to the family, to secure 
them to himself, through the possession of these docu- 
ments. You tell me that he has succeeded, though, at 
the time, I laughed at the idea of this restoration; at 
all events, until you and such as you had squeezed them 
as dry asasqueezed lemon. Still, in case fortune should 
play such a prank, though by my conduct I had barred 
myself from the succession, I determined to hold the 
whip-hand over him, who, in case of my elder cousin’s 
death, would, after myself, be the rightful heir. Both 
Julius and I, and, I believe, Miles Slowbury also, really 
thought the great-grandson of the old patroon was dead. 

“TI transferred the copies I had made to my cousin. 








He, in a measure, forced them from me. Yow under- 
stand me, I have no doubt. I retained the originals 
myself. I have them now. [I intended at the last 
moment to destroy them. Several times I have been on 
the point of doing so, but I refrained. I don’t know 
why. Because, I presume, it was decreed by a mysterious 
power that they were not to be destroyed, but were one 
day to be produced to establish the truth, and to demon- 
strate the folly and feebleness of human villainy. The 
genuine documents are safe. I will trust them to you; 
and I trust that, in recompense, you will keep the pro- 
mises you have made. Remove me from this fearful 
place. Let me die, if die I must, in peace and quiet. 
My existence for the past twelve months—ay, for the 
past four years—has been a living death.” 

As he spoke he drew from under his mattress a soiled 
and tattered pocket-book, and placed it in the lawyer's 
hands. Mr. Swoop seized it eagerly. He could scarcely 
refrain from open demonstrations of his delight ; for, if 
these were the genuine documents, his success was far 
beyond his utmost anticipations. He had a power placed 
in his hands that he had not dreamed of. With trembling 
fingers he opened the rusty clasp of the pocket-book, 
and drew forth the parchments, yellow with age, and so 
creased and soiled that they were hardly legible—yellower 
and older-looking by far than those which had deceived 
himself, the court, and the witnesses. He wondered 
now that suspicions had not been awakened, at the time, 
on account of the comparative newness and cleanliness 
of the parchments and papers—the copies that had been 


“produced. 


A brief, but keen examination soon satisfied him that 
he actually held the real documents in his possession ; 
and, striving to dissemble his intense satisfaction at the 
result of his visit, he carefully replaced the documents, 
secured thé pocket-book in an inner pocket of his vest, 
and reiterated his promises to befriend the poor wretch 
who had bestowed the treasure upon him. 

“You shall be removed to comfortable lodgings as 
soon as possible,” he said, as he pressed the poor man’s 
hand; “meanwhile” (handing him a ten-dollar bill), 
“take this for your present necessities. But keep the 
money safe: you may be robbed of it.” 

“It will be safe in the possession of the young 
woman who admitted you, Mr. Swoop,” said the sick 
man. “Poor creature, she has been my only friend! 
She is my wife. You may trust anything to her. But 
T have fully trusted you. Do not deceive me. I may 
yet be of further service.” 

“TT will not deceive you: rely upon that,” said the 
lawyer, as, again pressing the sick man’s hand, he turned 
to leave the room. 

“ Stay,” cried the poor wretch, and he struck his 
hand thrice against the wall. “That will bring her in. 
You cannot leave until she opens the door.” 

The woman appeared in answer to the call; a poor, 
miserable creature, yet still bearing traces of good looks, 
and with something gentle and womanly in the expres- 
sion of her countenance. 

“Did you want me, dear Charles?” she inquired, 
going to her husband, and bending over the bed. 

“This gentleman wishes to leave, Agnes,” said the 
invalid: “is Doggett within call?” 

“ He is, dear.” 

“ This gentleman will hand you some money, Agnes,” 
continued the sick man. “See if you can get more 
light, the candle burns dim. Get some coals, too, and 
light a fire—it is very cold—and some food; food for 
yourself, Agnes dear. Let us have light, and food, and 
warmth once ore.” 
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Mr. Swoop placed in the woman’s hands the ten- 
dollar bill he had offered to her husband, and, promising 
immediately to take measures for their removal to 
better lodgings, he shook hands with the grateful wife, 
and quitted the room. 

Doggett, who awaited him in the passage, conducted 
him safely out of the house and neighbourhood into 
West Broadway, where he left him; Mr. Swoop bid- 
ding him (Doggett) to call at the office for his promised 
reward on the morrow; and the lawyer then hastened 
home, heartily rejoicing over the unexpected success of 
his expedition. 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—THE STRANGE VISITOR TO THE MANSION IN 
THE FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


Ir was the night of a festive gathering at the splendid 
town mansion of Julius Van Broek, Esquire, situated 
in the Fifth Avenue, New York. It was the night fol- 
lowing that on which lawyer Swoop had paid his mid- 
night visit to the Five Points. The Fifth Avenue, and 
the Five Points! Ah, what a differenco between the 
two localities ! 

Some people, who entertain primitive notions of re- 
publican simplicity, doubtless imagine that there is 
little of that extravagant display to be found in 
the entertainments given by the wealthy classes—the 
“Upper Ten Thousand’—of the United States, that is 
to be met with in the entertainments given by the cor- 
responding classes in the empires and monarchies of 
the Old World. Never were people more foolishly mis- 
taken. There is not, assuredly, anything in the United 
States like the courtly splendour, or the show and glitter 
of wealth, rank, and station, to be seen in the receptions, 
levees, or drawing-rooms held by the rulers of European 
courts. There is, perhaps, in the public receptions and 
levees held by the Federal, and the different States 
governments, too little display of splendour, too little 
formality, to ensure due respect. For it is natural to 
mankind, in this as in other things, to be influenced 
by externals. It is natural to connect authority with 
outward symbols of it, whether amongst those nations 
that boast of the highest civilization, or amongst the 
rudest barbarians; and all the wisdom in the world 
will never change man’s nature, or crush out his 
barbaric instincts. 

In little more than three-quarters of a century, the 
United States have risen from a weak and poor con- 
federation of independent States to become a great and 
powerful nationality, one of the greatest and most 
powerful on the face of the earth; yet, to the present 
day, the Federal and States governments—so far, at 
least, as pomp and show are concerned—are conducted 
on the same economical system that perforce prevailed 
three-quarters of a century since. Whether this is a 
wise plan or no; whether, while the people and the 
country have grown rich, and are every day growing 
richer, the Government, or at least the rulers, should 
be more restricted in their means than their prede- 
cessors were, when the same salaries were paid, and 
money was at least twice the value it now is; whether, 
by adopting such a course, the highest offices in the gift 
of the sovereign people are not held open as baits to 
needy politicians, to whom the comparatively paltry 
salaries, and the small opportunities for display these 
salaries afford, are objects of desire, rather than ren- 
dered the proud and lofty goals to the ambition of the 
greatest minds in the republic, it is not my province 
here to say; though it is certain that many, among the 
Americans themselves, hold that the remuneration the 
chief magistrates and the highest officers of State receive 
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is a shame to the people at home, and a disgrace to the 
country in the eyes of foreign powers. 

But, setting aside the gala occasions of the Federal and 
States governments, the wealthy aristocracy of republican 
America vie with all but the proudest and wealthiest 
aristocracy of the Old World in the magnificence of their 
establishments, the pomp of their equipages, and the 
splendour of their social gatherings. A few years ago 
it was a rare thing to see servants in livery riding be- 
hind private carriages, even in New York, where there 
was always more latitude permitted in the way of such 
pretentious display than in any other city in the Union: 
now livery servants are as common, not only in New 
York, but in every large city in“the United States, as 
in England or France, as is every other outward appur- 
tenance to wealth and distinction; and the glitter and 
gewgaw of fashion is fully as prominent in the wealthier 
and more aristocratic and exclusive portions of the city 
of New York as in the corresponding portions of the 
cities of London or Paris. 

Thus, on the present occasion, it was sufficiently 
apparent to the passers-by that a grand ball was being 
given that night by one of the wealthy residents of the 
proud Fifth Avenue, than which a nobler street of 
private mansions is not to be found in any city in the 
world. A spacious and lofty mansion was brilliantly 
lighted up from the basement to the upper story. 
Crowds of elegantly-dressed people could be seen moving 
about among the costly furniture of the gorgeous apart- 
ments ; handsomely-appointed carriages lived the street ; 
and groups of liveried menials, fully as self-important as 
their compeers in the Old World, were waiting about 
the mansion. 

Strangers, attracted by the gaiety and splendour of 
the scene, stopped to inquire who it was that was giving 
a party that night, and were told that it was the wealthy 
patroon of Van Broek Manor. It was the opening party 
of the season. Mrs. Van Broek had been unwell. The 
family had been late in coming to town, and, as it was 
the first time that Mr. and Mrs. Van Broek had taken 
their position as householders among the magnates of 
the city, no expense had been spared by the patroon to 
render the “house-warming” worthy of the occasion. 
Still it was remarked that the patroon, though friendly 
and hospitable in his treatment of his guests, looked 
careworn and weary, despite his endeavours to assume 
an aspect of cheerfulness, and that even his gentle and 
amiable young wife seemed as if she had some secret 
trouble on her mind that marred her enjoyment. It was 
remarked with general regret; for the minister’s daughter 
had, by her graceful kindness, and her quiet, unassum- 
ing, ladylike manners, succeeded in overcoming the aris- 
tocratic prejudices with which she had at first been 
received into the select circles of fashion, and was gene- 
rally liked and admired by all, save a few of the more 
spiteful and envious. 

The ball was at its height. The music, filling the street 
with its lively strains, was distinctly heard a long dis- 
tance off through the windows, which were thrown wide 
open in consequence of the great heat of the crowded 
rooms; and, although it was near midnight, the pavement 
in front of the mansion was thronged with people listen- 
ing to the music and watching, as well as they could, 
the figures of the dancers as they flitted to and fro. The 
butler had just announced the fact that supper was on 
the table, and two footmen stood, as a sort of body- 
guard, on each side of the doorway of the dining-room 
through which the gay company marshalled two and 
two. Mr. Van Broek had just offered his arm to a stout 
lady in a yellow turban, to lead her in to supper, when 
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a servant approached him and said that a gentleman 

wished to see him on urgent business for a few minutes. 
“On urgent business at this hour!” exclaimed the 
roon. “Whois he? What can the man want?” 

“ He gave the name of Swoop, sir, and says you know 
him,” replied the servant. “I’ve showed him into the 
reception-room.” 

“ Swoop!” exclaimed Mr. Van Broek, slightly chang- 
ing colour: “what can he want? Go—no—stay, John. 
Tll see him. Madam, pray excuse me” (to the lady), 
whom he gave into the charge of a friend, at the same 
time saying, “ Livingstone, my dear fellow, do take the 
head of the table for me in my absence. Some impor- 
tant news from the Manor, I suspect.” 

Then he whispered a few words to his wife, and hur- 
riedly quitted his company and went down-stairs to the 
reception-room, where he found Mr. Swoop awaiting his 
coming. 

“Mr. Swoop,” said he, with an assumption of com- 
posure and dignity that he did not feel, “this is a 
strange hour at which to call; and on such an occasion, 
too !” ° 

The lawyer bowed and muttered some apology; then, 
seating himself in a chair without having been asked to 
sit, he went on in a tone of voice that, notwithstanding 
a parade of deference, had in it a degree of assurance 
that he had never shown to the patroon since the day 
of his first interview with him at the office in Albany. 

“TI shall not detain you long, Mr. Van Broek ; but I 
have called a meeting at my office in the morning, and 
its result will depend upon the nature of our conference.” 

Then he briefly narrated certain circumstances that 
had lately occurred, of the nature of which my readers 
are already familiar, and was proceeding at greater 
length, when the patroon interposed, and stopped him in 
a manner that he had little anticipated :— 

“ Mr. Swoop,” said he, “I have long suspected this. 
These circumstances have not occurred without some 
inkling of their nature having come to my knowledge. 
Our conference to-night may soon come to an end. My 
friends await me, and I have no time to spare. To- 
morrow I will enter into the matter more fully. You 
are aware that, when I made the claims that resulted in 
my being acknowledged as the heir to the Van Broek 
property, though I falsely—I shame to confess it—per- 
sonated my cousin, I still believed myself to be the only 
living heir. Iwas led to doubt this a twelvemonth ago, 
and since then I as wellas you have been making secret 
researches which have convinced me that I have not the 
claim to the property that I once believed I possessed, 
though I was ignorant until now of much that you have 
told me. What I have learnt has annoyed me greatly. 
I have not latterly slept on a bed of roses, I assure you ; 
and I had come to the resolution to make more definite 
inquiries, and, if my suspicions were well grounded, to 
resign my elaims. If what you tell me be true, no fur- 
ther inquiries on my part will be necessary. I will, 
with your permission, wait upon you at your office to- 
morrow, and then, if I am satisfied that the true heirs 
are living, I will make the resignation at once. I have 
suffered in mind too much for some time past to wish 
to contest the rights of my cousin, whom I believed to 


be deceased. I will now, if you please, wish you good” 


night, and return to my company.” 

Mr. Swoop was completely taken aback by this declar- 
ation of the patroon’s. 

“But, my dear sir—my dear Mr. Van Broek—why 
such haste?” he said. “I have called as a friend. 
There is not—that is, there may not be—any necessity 
for this action on your part. You may, provided you 








and I can come to terms, hold the estates against all the 
world. I can quash every claim of these people. I have 
not yet told you all. Listen to me a few minutes longer, 
I pray.” 

The lawyer then went on to speak of his visit on the 
previous night, and its strange and unexpected result. 
“You see,” he said, in conclusion, “the affair is in our 
hands. With possession on your part, and these docu- 
ments that have come so strangely into my hands, the 
pretensions of the adverse parties are like so many puffs 
of wind.” 

“ Mr. Swoop,” said the patroon, haughtily, and rising 
from his seat as he spoke, “ our present conference is at 
anend. I have been guilty enough. You have not got 
clean hands, as well you know. But you would make 
me ® scoundrel in spite of my better feelings. I will 
listen to you no longer to-night. To-morrow I will 
meet you at whatsoever place you may appoint.” 

“ But, my dear sir,” said the lawyer, “consider the 
alteration in your circumstances. Think what the 
world will say.” 

“T have already thought of that. I must expect to 
suffer from the scorn and contumely of many who now 
profess themselves my friends,” said the patroon. 

“But your wife, Mr. Van Broek,” said the lawyer— 
“consider her feelings, think of her friends; and then, 
I trust, you will recall your decision.” 

“ My wife, Mr. Swoop,” replied the patroon, “ knows 
all that I have hitherto suspected. She has behaved 
nobly” (his voice faltered as he spoke). “ She has advised 
me to resign my title to the property. Nay, I believe 
she would wish me to do so even if the claims of which 
you speak are not well founded. For along time I kept 
her in ignorance of the anxieties that afflicted me. I was 
a coward in her presence. I felt as if I could never con- 
fess to her the duplicity of which I have been guilty, 
even supposing that my cousin were dead, and I were 
the lawful proprietor of Van Broek Manor. She, how- 
ever, perceived my anxiety. I could not hide my trouble 
from her, with all my endeavours to appear cheerful in 
her society. At length I summoned up courage, and 
told her all my doubts and fears; for they were still but 
doubts until to-night, when, if what you tell me be true, 
there is doubt no longer. My wife urged me to institute 
every possible inquiry, and seemed to wish, so far as she 
was concerned, that we should be called upon to resign 
this wealth and splendour for a lowlier, and, as she 
believes, a happier sphere of life. You have my answer, 
Mr. Swoop. I have anticipated this, and, to-morrow, I 
will either meet you at my office, or you shall hear from 
me more explicitly. To-night I have other matters to 
attend to.” 

The patroon wished the lawyer good night, and, 
without another word, quitted the reception-room and 
returned to his company. 

The whole interview had not occupied much more 
than ten minutes. Mr. Van Broek was already in the 
frame to receive Mr. Swoop’s communication without 
preparation or surprise. His anxious mind was not in 
the gay scene where his bodily presence moved, when 
he received the summons from Mr. Swoop. No sign of 
agitation appeared ; in fact, he felt relieved rather than 
otherwise. And when alone with his wife, after all the 
guests had gone, it was even as he had said to the 
lawyer :— 

“We shall be happier, my dear husband, even if 
we be poorer,” Ellen replied when her husband had 
told her all. “For my part, dear Julius, I shall feel 
no regret to resign this wealth, with the burdens it 
entails ;” and the patroon, with tearful eyes and tremu- 
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lous voice, had answered that his greatest doubts and 
anxieties had been on her account. And on this night, 
when the gay company had gone, and her husband had 
told her that he believed that now her words would 
soon be put to the test, the young wife had replied that 
she had spoken as she truly felt; and so the patroon 
and his wife slept in peace, with the prospect of loss of 
fortune and position thus unfolded to their view. 

“ Fool that I was to make this offer, and greater fool 
he not to listen to it!’ muttered Mr. Swoop as he re- 
turned home through the dark and deserted streets. 
“T called, too, at a moment when I imagined the pro- 
spect of loss of fortune and social position would appear 
most terrible to him. That was why I called to-night. 
He may have me at a disadvantage now. But J shall 
triumph after all; and, under any circumstances, I shall 
come off a winner. But I must lose no time: he will 
meet me to-morrow, he says. Before he meets me to- 
morrow he will have ceased to be the patroon of Van 
Broek Manor.’ 





STOCK EXCHANGE NOTES. 


I.—WHAT TO DO WITH ONE’S MONEY, 


Ir is reported of the great Baron Rothschild that he 
declared it to be an easier thing to get money than to 
keep it when you have got-it; by which he must have 
meant not the hoarding it in a strong box, but the 
placing it safely out to a profitable use. Money makes 
money, and whoever has gained a little is generally 
desirous to “put it out to grow,” as the saying is, that 
the little may become more. But how to do that 
wisely and prudently, so as to make'the most of it that 
can be made? - That is the question which, more puz- 
zling than the riddle of the Sphinx, is always pre- 
senting itself to the possessor of idle cash. Were the 
modes and means of investment few, the investor might 
have little difficulty in making a selection; but in our 
day, and indeed at any time for these fifty years past, 
these have been so numerous that few things are more 
perplexing than to decide “what to do with one’s 
money” when one has the luck to have any. 

Prudence, on the one hand, says, “Invest in the 
funds, or put your capital out on mortgage, or buy land, 
or a house, or ground-rents, because in either of these 
cases you will be safe.” But in all these cases the in- 
terest for money is but small. The funds barely pay, at 
the present time, as much as three and a half per cent. ; 
mortgages pay but four; land hardly returns as much 
as the funds, and ground-rents not much more; and, as 
for houses, there are so many contingencies of an un- 
pleasant kind—such as bad tenants, repairs, dilapida- 
tions, standing empty, &c.—connected with them that 
one hesitates, and not without reason, at the idea of 
becoming a house-proprietor. Then, as to the matter 
of safety in these established forms of investment—the 
safety is, after all, but comparative. You may buy into 
the funds, at 90 say, and it shall come to pass that when 
your trade becomes slack, and, owing to “a tightness in 
the money-market,” you are pressed for cash, and want 
your capital back again, those vaunted consols, which 
cost you 90, have dropped down to 80, or less, and you are 
obliged, in order to save your credit, to sell out at a loss 
of ten or twelve per cent. This is what constantly 
happens at times of commercial difficulty and panic, or 
apprehended panic. In the case of a mortgage it may 
chance, as it has chanced over and over again, that the 
property which ought to be your guarantee is found, 
when it is too late, to have had previous liens upon it— 
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perhaps amounting to its full value—before you ad- 
vanced your money upon the security of it; and, instead 
of four per cent., you get one, or you get none, and your 
capitalis gone; and it is quite possible that your lawyer, 
who transacted the business solely with a view to his 
own fees and charges, has vanished with it. 

Another class of investments, comparatively safe, are 
railway shares and debentures, which are of various de- 
scriptions, some with guaranteed interest at five or six 
per cent., and some whose dividends oscillate from seven 
or eight per cent. down to zero, mingling the gratifica- 
tions of excitement with the hope of gain. The value 
of these securities, though fluctuating on occasions, is 
pretty steady on the whole, and, if averaged according 
to the current prices in the share-list, may be considered 
as paying something more than is obtained for money 
out on mortgage. The holder of railway shares is not 
always aware of the position he occupies in the eye of 
the law: he is apt to think himself a capitalist, who has 
simply intrusted his capital to others for a share of the 
profits they make by using it; but, legally considered, 
he is a trader, and world be described as a carrier and 
coach proprietor, and, sharing the profits, must share 
also the liabilities and responsibilities of the company 
that employs his cash. If he hold preference shares, 
that does not alter his position, though it may place him 
on a better footing than that of the holder of. ordinary 
shares. When the original shareholders get no dividend, 
the preference shareholders may consider themselves 
in peril; and, should the affairs of the company grow 
worse, they would have to suffer in their turn. To in- 
vest in railways is, in fact, to trade with one’s money, 
though it is true that the traffic of railways is not sub- 
ject, in anything like an equal degree, to the vicissitudes, 
often amounting to revolutions, that mark the course of 
ordinary commerce. 

The peculiar investments which have characterized 
the monetary movements of modern times—by which 
we mean any times during the last. half-century—are 
comprised under the comprehensive designation of “joint- 
stock companies.”* Among the oldest of them which 





* The first joint-stock companies in England.came into existence at the 
time of the Revolution of 1688. Between the Restoration and the Revo- 
lution the wealth of the country had increased so much that there was a 
vast amount of redundant capital seeking employment, and large sums 
were kept in hoarding because there wasno use forthem. ‘‘ The natural 
effect of this state of things,’ says Macaulay, “ was that a crowd of pro- 
jectors, ingenious and absurd, honest and knavish, employed themselves 
in devising new schemes for the employment of redundant capital. .., 
In theshort space of four years (from 1688) a crowd of companies, every 
one of which confidently held out to subscribers the hope of immense 
gains, sprang into existence: the Insurance Company, the Paper Com- 
pany, the Lute-string Company, the Pearl-fishery Company, the Glass- 
bottle Company, the Alum Company, the Blythe Coal Company, the 
Sword-blade Company. There was a Tapestry Company which would 
soon furnish pretty hangings for all the parlours ofthe middle class and for 
all the bed-chambers of the higher. There was a Copper Company which 
proposed to explore the mines of England, and held out a hope that they 
would prove not less valuable than those of Potosi. There was a Diving 
Company which undertook to bring up precious effects from shipwrecked 
vessels, and which announced that it had laid in a stock of wonderful 
machines resembling complete suits of armour. In front of the helmet 
was a huge glass eye, like that of a Cyclop; and out of the crest went a 
pipe through which the air was to be admitted. The whole process was 
exhibited on the Thames. Fine gentlemen and fine ladies were invited 
wo the show, were hospitably regaled, and were delighted by seeing the 
divers in their panoply descend into the river and return laden with old 
iron and ships’ tackle. There was a Greenland Fishing Company which 
could not fail to drive the Dutch whalers and herring-busses out of the 
Northern Ocean. There was a Tanning Company which promised to 
furnish leather superior to the best that was brought from Turkey or 
Russia. There was a society which undertook the office of giving gentle- 
men a liberal education on low terms, and which assumed the sounding 
name of the Royal Academies Company. In a pompous advertisement 
it was announced that the directors of the Royal Academies Company 
had engaged the best masters in every branch of knowledge, and were 
about to issue twenty thousand tickets at twenty shillings each. There 
was to be a lottery: two thousand prizes were to be drawn; and the 
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are still in existence were the fire and life assurance 
companies, dating so far back as from sixty to seventy 
yearsago. They were started in almost entire ignorance 
of the true principles of assurance, and had to feel their 
way, paying sometimes most dearly for their experience, 
but making good use of the experience they bought. 
Managed with integrity and fairness, they succeeded so 
well that, in course of years, the value of their shares 
rose so high as to soar eventually above the level of the 
market, where, indeed, they have long ceased to be 
purchaseable, being retained by their owners with re- 
markable tenacity, and usually descending as portions 
of the family estate from one generation of proprietors 
to another. 

It was inevitable that success so marked, and at the 
same time so beneficial to the whole community, should 
give rise to a multitude of emulative rivals and imitators 
eager to reap the same reward for themselves. Hence, 
during the last half-century, there sprang up a series of 
companies trading in assurance and insurance, and 
started by rogues or men of straw, the very names of 
which companies have now passed out of remembrance, 
though in the course of their brief existence they 
enriched more unprincipled schemers, and ruined more 
simple people, than any other popular delusion that could 
be mentioned, excepting only, it may be, the public 
lotteries. The law, as it stood until the passing of the 
recent Limited Liability Act, was ominously in favour 
of the schemers and the reckless class of lawyers who got 
up the companies, and to the disadvantage of the luck- 
less shareholders, whom it made liable to the extent of 
their entire property for the company’s debts and deficits. 
In consequence thousands of shareholders were ruined 
of a sudden, they hardly knew how or why. When a 
scheme failed it dragged down all persons connected 
with it by the possession of shares into an abyss that 
had no bottom. Instances occurred of men venturing a 
hundred pounds,.and being afterwards compelled to pay 
ten thousand. One case we remember well of a clergy- 
man who at his death left each of his daughters two 
thousand pounds, and to each of them also one share in 
a joint-stock company: the company failed, and the poor 
girls lost every penny of their fortunes, and were left to 
battle with the world upon the resources of their own 
industry. Bad as this appears, it does not exhibit the 
worst aspect of the case. Many of the joint-stock com- 
panies, under the old law, were got up and set afloat by 
villains, with the sole object of conducting them to defeat 
and bankruptcy as soon as it should suit the purpose of 





fortunate holders of the prizes were to he taught, at the charge of the 
company, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, Spanish, conic sections, trigo- 
nometry, heraldry, japanning, fortification, bookkeeping, and the art of 
playing the theorbo. Some of these companies took large mansions, and 
printed their advertisements in gilded letters. Others, less ostentatious, 
were content with ink, and met at coffee-houses in the neighbourhood of 
the Royal Exchange, Jonathan’s and Garraway’s were in a constant 
ferment with brokers, buyers, sellers, meetings of directors, meetings of 
proprietors. Time-bargains soon came into fashion. Extensive com- 
binations were formed, and monstrous fables were circulated, for the 
purpose of raising or depressing the price of shares. Our country wit- 
nessed, for the first time, those phenomena with which a long experience 
has made us familiar. A mania, of which the symptoms were essentially 
the same with those of the mania of 1720, of the mania of 1825, of the 
mania of 1845, seized the public mind, An impatience to be rich, a con- 
tempt for those slow but sure gains which are the proper reward of 
industry, patience, and thrift, spread through society. The spirit of the 
cogging-dicers of Whitefriars took possession of the grave senators of the 
city, wardens of trades, deputies, aldermen. It was much easier and 
much more lucrative to put forth a lying prospectus announcing a new 
stock, to persuade ignorant people that the dividends could not fall 
short of twenty per cent., and to part with five thousand pounds of this 
imaginary wealth for ten thousand solid guineas, than to load a ship 
with a well-chosen cargo for Virginia or the Levant. Every day some 
new bubble was puffed into existence, rose buoyant, shone bright, burst, 
aud was forgotten,”? 








the concocters. By vigorous puffing and lying, the 
shares would be driven up to a premium and sold, often 
as a favour, to persons of property, whom every wily art 
was practised to ensnare; then, after a few montlis, calls 
began to be made on the holders, and the first calls 
being met, others would be made, and this ceremony 
would be repeated upon pretences which it was utterly 
impossible to fathom, until the holders became disgusted, 
and the calls were no longer responded to. Then some 
one or other of the conspirators would send in a nume- 
rously-signed petition to the Chancellor for leave to 
wind up the company; and ere long the winding-up 
began. <A weary, heart-breaking, excruciating process 
it generally proved to all concerned, save only the collud- 
ing scoundrels who fattened on the wreck. As a rule, 
this finishing process was never brought to an end as long 
as a single shareholder retained any property of value ; 
and families of old repute were sometimes broken up and 
scattered, and estates brought to the hammer, to fill the 
maws of the harpies of the law and their colleagues in 
robbery. We know personally several worthy people 
who were thus ruined in circumstances, and had to begin 
the world anew, as well as others who only escaped a 
like fate by a timely retreat to some foreign country. 
Such were some of the contingencies of “ unlimited 
liability.” 

The limited liability law has done away with much of 
that peril to shareholders, and, if it have not quite 
abolished, has wholesomely restricted the plunder-power 
of the legal rogue. It has, however, left ample margin 
for promoters and speculators ; and, since it has removed 
the chief element of danger to the public from joint- 
stock concerns, the result has been a prodigious increase 
of their number. There never was such an immense 
variety of investments open to the public as at the pre- 
sent day. If you have any money lying idle, you have 
now the opportunity of employing it in almost any ima- 
ginable manner, since almost, all money-getting trades 
are now carried on by joint-stock companies “ limited,” 
as well as a good many which we fear hardly belong to 
that category. You may be a builder, a ship-owner, ah 
hotel-keeper, a printer, an engraver, a music-seller, a 
library-keeper, a hatcher of eggs and a breeder of 
chickens, or anything else you like, down to a manu- 
facturer of infants’ food, otherwise a patent pap pro- 
prietor—and all on the limited liability principle—so 
that if your company fails, all you can possibly lose will 
be the money you have absolutely parted with for your 
shares,and nomore. That some of the numerous joint- 
stock concerns now afloat are prosperous and perfectly 
safe ventures there can be no doubt, looking to the value 
which their shares have long held in the market; and 
it is beyond question that in some instances the holders 
of shares are reaping from ten to fifteen per cent., and 
even more, from their capital. But, on the other hand, 
it is equally certain that the majority of them are far 
from prosperous, and never can prosper; while of not a 
few it might be affirmed that they have not, in com- 
mercial phrase, a leg to stand wpon, and are only not 
wound up because, presenting to the lawyers only such 
a feast as a bare skeleton does to a flight of vultures, 
they would not pay for the finishing process. 

Before investing in a new company, therefore, it be- 
comes the intending investor to be careful, and not to rush 
blindfold into an undertaking of which he knows nothing. 
Advertisements and prospectuses are not to be trusted. 
If he can obtain reliable information, and can feel con- 
fidence in the promoters and managers of the company, 
and can afford to make the experiment, we see no reason 
to dissuade any one from participating, even at some 
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risk, in a venture which affords reasonable promise of 
satisfactory results. “ Nothing venture, nothing win,” 
is a good and venerable maxim, and it is very certain 
that it is to ventures made by enterprising persons, in 
face of the discouragements of the timid and the fore- 
bodings of the croakers, that we are indebted for most 
of the ameliorations in our social condition which con- 
trast the present time with the past. Still, every 
one who takes part in speculations of this kind is 
morally bound to venture no more than he is in a 
condition to lose without detriment to those dependent 
upon him. 

We said above that the investor in a limited liability 
company could lose no more than the money paid for 
his shares; that, however, is supposing that he had paid 
the full price of his shaves, which bond fide investors 
generally do, but which speculators, for an obvious 
reason, omit to do. Supposing the shares of a company 
to be £20 each, the managers do not usually propose to 
call up more than £5 a share, and this £5 is paid 
when the shares are allotted. An investor willing to 
venture £500 would buy twenty-five shares, and pay for 
them in full, and look for the dividends when dividend- 
days come round. Not so the mere speculator: with 
the same sum of £500 he would buy a hundred shares, 
each of which would be liable to future calls of £20, or 
£2000 in the whole. If the shares went down, he would 
hold them, and not sell unless he were obliged, because 
selling them even at £1 below par would be a loss to 
him of £100: on the other hand, if they went up £1 
each, he could sell to gain £100. It is the hope of a 
rise in the price of shares soon after allotment that 
causes such numerous applications to be made for them 
when any new company is started with the names of 
“ good” men upon its prospectus, and having what 
appears to be a sound basis. In practice a rise generally 
does take place in the stock-market upon such shares, 
at the time it is looked for; and hence “ speculating on 
the rise,” as it is termed, is considered a pretty safe 
course. As to the means by which such rise is some- 
times brought about we shall have something to say in 
a following paper. In this place we would merely warn 
the investor who does not wish to speculate, that he 
should have nothing to do with any shares but such as 
he can pay for in full, because it will often happen that, 
in spite of the proposal to call up no more than the £5 
per share, the managers may be compelled to call in the 
full amount of every share sold, and even to borrow 
additional funds, in order to carry out their purposes ; 
in which case the holder of shares not fully paid may 
find himself, for want of the necessary cash, compelled 
to part with them at a loss, or perhaps to forfeit them 
altogether. 





WHAT IS WIT?P* 


Ir may be demanded what the thing we speak of is, or 
what this facetiousness doth import. To which question 
I might reply, as Democritus did to him that asked the 
definition of a man, “’Tis that which we all see and 
know.” Any one better apprehends what it is by ac- 
quaintance than I can inform him by description. It 
is indeed a thing so versatile and multiform, appearing 
in so many shapes, so many postures, so many garbs, 
so variously apprehended by several eyes and judgments, 
that it seemeth no less hard to settle a clear and certain 





* Selections from the writings of Isaac Barrow, D.D., with a Memoir. 
Published by the Religious Tract Society. [This volume forms one of a 
series entitled ‘‘The Wisdom of our Fathers,” of which there have 
already appeared selections from Bacon, Leighton, and Thomas Fuller.] 
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notion thereof than to make a portrait of Proteus, or to 
define the figure of the fleeting air. Sometimes it lieth 
in pat allusion to a known story, or in seasonable appli- 
cation of a trivial saying, or in forging an apposite tale ; 
sometimes it playeth in words and phrases, taking ad- 
vantage from the ambiguity of their sense or the affinity 
of their sound; sometimes it is wrapped in a dress of 
humorous expression; sometimes it lurketh under an 
odd similitude ; sometimes it is lodged in a sly question, 
in a smart answer, in a quirkish reason, in a shrewd 
intimation, in cunningly diverting, or cleverly retorting 
an objection; sometimes it is couched in a bold scheme 
of speech, in atart irony, in a lusty hyperbole, in a start- 
ling metaphor, in a plausible reconciling of contradic- 
tions, or in acute nonsense ; sometimes a scenical repre- 
sentation of persons or things, a counterfeit speech, a 
mimical look or gesture, passeth for it; sometimes an 
affected simplicity, sometimes a presumptuous blunt- 
ness giveth it being; sometimes it riseth only from a 
lucky hitting upon what is strange, sometimes from a 
crafty wresting obvious matter to the purpose; often it 
consisteth in one knows not what, and springeth up one 
can hardly tellhow. Its ways are unaccountable and in- 
explicable, being answerable to the numberless rovings of 
fancy and windings of language. It is, in short, a manner 
of speaking out of the simple and plain way (such as reason 
teacheth and proveth things by), which, by a pretty 
surprising uncouthness in conceit or expression, doth 
affect and amuse the fancy, stirring in it some wonder, 
and breeding some delight thereto. It raiseth admir- 
ation, as signifying a nimble sagacity of apprehension, 
a special felicity of invention, a vivacity of spirit, and 
reach of wit more than vulgar; it seeming to argue 
a rare quickness of parts, that one can fetch in remote 
conceits applicable; a notable skill, that he can dexte- 
rously accommodate them to the purpose before him ; 
together with a lively briskness of humour, not apt to 
damp those sportful flashes of imagination. It also 
procureth delight, by gratifying curiosity with its rare- 
ness or semblance of difficulty (as monsters, not for their 
beauty, but their rarity; as juggling tricks, not for 
their use, but their abstruseness, are beheld with plea- 
sure), by diverting the mind from its road of serious 
thoughts, by instilling gaiety and airiness of spirit, 
by provoking to such dispositions of spirit in way of 
emulation or complaisance ; and by seasoning matters, 
otherwise distasteful or insipid, with an unusual and 
thence grateful tang. It is our duty never so far to 
engage ourselves in this way, as to lose or impair that 
habitual seriousness, modesty, and sobriety of mind 
which become Christians. We should not let ourselves 
be transported into any excessive pitch of lightness, 
inconsistent with or prejudicial to our Christian state 
and business. If, without wronging others, or dero- 
gating from ourselves, we can be facetious; if we can 
use dur wits in jesting innocently and conveniently, 
we may sometimes do it: but let us, in compliance 
with St. Paul’s direction, beware of foolish talking 
and jesting, which are not convenient. 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF MODERN JEWISH LIFE. 


V.—-THE EVE OF THE JEWISH SABBATH. . 


Tue engraving which appears in this Number repre- 
sents the celebration of the eve of the Sabbath in the 
Jewish home. As most of our readers are aware, the 
Jews commence their Sabbath on the Friday, some time 
before sunset, as they reckon each day to begin on the 
evening before. At this time they cease from their work, 
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THE EVE OF THE 


have their tables laid, and dress themselves in honour of | 


the Sabbath. As, in accordance with the prohibition 
contained in Exodus xxxv. 3, “ Ye shall kindle no fire 
throughout your habitations upon the Sabbath day,” 
they are not allowed to kindle any light after sunset, 
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sanctifiest the Sabbath.” The master of the house 
then drinks of the wine, and hands it round the table 
to be tasted, like the loving cup at banquets, by each 
member of the family. 

Next to the cup are two loaves, covered with a cloth 





S. Solomon. 


the lamps are lighted while it is yet day. Peculiar sanctity 
is attached to the “ Sabbath lamps,” which diffuse cheer- 
fulness and joy in the chamber, and it is therefore con- 
sidered the privilege and duty of the mistress of the 
house to light them. The illustration represents her 
engaged in so doing, previous to her reading the evening 
prayers. The ceremony is also to impress the Jewish 
mother with her sacred duty to walk in the light of 
God, “in whose light we see light,” and to kindle and 
maintain the flame of piety and religion,in her children’s 
hearts. 

On the table will be seen the silver cup. For, as 
soon as the master of the house returns from the 
synagogue, where the Sabbath has been ushered in with 
psalms and hymns, he will pronounce the Kiddush 
(Sanctification) before partaking of his evening meal. 
The Kiddush is introduced by the simple but sublime 
record of the origin of the day of rest from Gen. ii. 
v.1—3: “ Thus the heavens and the earth were finished,” 
etc. Then follows the blessing for the wine, which, 
“making glad the heart of man,” is a type of the day 
of rest, that invigorates, infuses strength and joy into 
the wearied frame. It then continues, “Blessed art 
thou, O Lord our God, King of the Universe, who 
hath sanctified us with his commandments, and de- 
lighteth in us; and with love and favour hath he made 
us inherit this holy Sabbath as a memorial of the work 
of the Creation, for that day was the first of those called 
holy: it is aremembrance of the going out from Egypt; 
for thou hast chosen and sanctified us amidst all 
people, and with love and favour hast made us inherit 
thy holy Sabbath. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who 





in commemoration of the double portion of manna which 
the Israelites gathered on the Friday, as it did not 
descend on the Sabbath. 

The artist has very happily seized one distinctive 
feature of the Sabbath eve, and that is, its domestic 
character. The whole family is joyously united. The 
husband returns home, worn with the day’s hard work, 
but finds a rich reward for all his toil and struggles 
during the week -in the cheerful, bright aspect of the 
chamber, the table covered with the snowy table-cloth 
and decked with flowers, and, above all, in the beaming 
smile with which his wife, though weary with her 
household cares, welcomes him. The children run to 
meet him with more blithesome steps, with a laugh 
ringing more gaily than on any other day of the week. 
The old grandfather, in his easy chair, feels the burden 
of his years sit more lightly upon him; his furrowed 
brow is smoothed as he takes his beloved grandchild 
upon his knees, places his hand upon its head, and 
blesses the boy in the words, “God make thee as 
Ephraim and Manasseh ;” and the girl, by saying, “‘ God 
make thee as Sarah, Rebekah, Rachel, and Leah.” 

No wonder, therefore, that the Friday evening has 
always had a peculiar charm for the Israelite, and that, 
in“a figurative sense, similar to that employed by 
Solomon in his Song of Songs, he welcomes it as his 
bride :— 

“ Come, my beloved, to meet the bride: the presence 
of the Sabbath let us receive. Then come in peace, who 
art the crown of thy spouse, greeted with delight and 
joy, amid a faithful and beloved nation. Welcome, 
bride! Welcome, bride!” 
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II, 


Ir we have succeeded in plainly summarizing the diary 
of Mr. Palgrave thus far, it will have been understood that 
some bright prospect is expected to open up, after all 
this misery of desert travelling. In truth, we now are 
on the very verge of a fertile tract of land called the 
“ Djowf,” a spot where all is fertile and luxuriant, as 
the sandy desert isbarren. Before resuming the thread 
of the narrative, it may be as well to throw in some 
observations of our own. Onur readers will now begin 
to understand the causes that have so completely re- 
moved the fertile districts of Central Arabia from the 
scrutiny of European travellers. It is not many who 
would undergo what our traveller has undergone, for 
the sake of making acquaintance of a land of whatever 
interest or beauty, There is nothing so effectual as 
the sandy desert for isolating a people from all other 
people. Mere distance between spot and spot is a 
matter of small consideration in modern travel. Of 
greater import is the nature of intervening space— 
whether ocean-girt or land-surrounded; fertile culti- 
vable land, or, lastly, the barren sand tract of a desert, 
As we before remarked, but for the camel, so bene- 
ficently supplied by Providence to Arabia, travelling 
in that peninsula, from fertile spot to spot, so difficult 
now, would be altogether impracticable. The only 
comprehensible means of establishing easy communica- 
tion in these regions would be the railroad; and, if 
the wise and energetic Telal, viceroy of the Wahhabee 
king (but little of a Wahhabee himself), could know 
what Europeans know, probably that civilizing influence 
would be brought to bear on Arabia, As for the camel— 
the ship of the desert, as he is frequently called—he is 
only a makeshift beast after all, and must not appeal to 
Mr. Palgrave for a character, in case he should want one. 
“Tf ‘docile’ means stupid,” says he, “well and good: 
in such case the camel is the very model of docility.” 
According to our authority the camel heeds not his 
rider, pays no attention whether he be on his back or 
not, walks straight on when once sct going, merely 
because he is too stupid to turn aside; and, should some 
tempting thorn or green branch allure him out of his 
path, continues to walk in this new direction, simply 
because he is too dull to turn back into the right road. 
“One symptom will he give that he is aware of his rider, 
and that is when the latter is about to mount him; 
when he will bend back his long snaky neck towards 
his master, open his enormous jaws, to bite if he dared, 
then groan, as if some injustice were about to be done 
him—an undomesticated savage animal, rendered ser- 
viceable by stupidity alone, impressed by neither at- 
tachment nor habit, never tame, though not wide awake 
enough to be exactly wild.” A very pretty character ! 
“ One passion alone he possesses,” states our traveller— 
“revenge,” hideous revenge. Then follows a case in 
point. A certain camel having been repeatedly struck 
by a certain boy, not without reason, the beast watched 
his time, and, seizing the boy’s head in his enormous 
jaws, bit a piece of the skull off, killing the boy of 
course. . 
When will our travellers be quite clear of the desert, 
and into the Djowf? It was noon: they were weary ; 
the water in their skins was spent. ‘“ When shall we get 
in sight of the Djowf?” they said. “ Has it flown away 
from before us?” Then a huge pile of crags being 
turned, a new and beautiful scene burst on their view : 
let Mr. Palgrave describe it. “A broad deep valley, 
descending ledge after ledge, till its innermost depths 
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are hidden from sight amid far-reaching shelves of red- 
dish rock below, everywhere studded with palm groves 
and clustering fruit-trees, in dark-green patches down 
to the furthest end of its windings; a large brown mass 
of irregular masonry crowning a central hill; beyond a 
tall and solitary tower overlooking the opposite bank 
of the hollow; and further down small round turrets 
and flat house-tops, half buried amid the garden foliage; 
the whole plunged in a perpendicular flood of light and 
heat; such was the first aspect of the Djowf as we 
approached it from the weet.” Two horsemen, well 
dressed and fully armed, ride towards our travellers, and 
bid them welcome, “ Alight and eat,” they say; when, 
setting the example, they spring from their horses, 
and, untying a large leather-bag full of excellent 
dates, and a water-skin filled from a running spring, 
they spread the refreshments on a rock, “ You must 
be hungry,” they remark, “and thirsty too; 80 we come 
ready provided.” Pleasant gentlemen to converse with 
these; very friendly. Yet, in after time, when Mr. 
Palgrave had become better acquainted with the people 
of this district, one of these.individuals told him laugh- 
ingly that, on the very day of his arrival, they two had 
seriously debated the point whether it would he better 
to murder the strangers and divide the spoil, or to receive 
them hospitably, This says but little for the moral 
character of the Araba hereabouts; nevertheless, our 
traveller bears testimony that, if by chance a wayfarer 
does not get murdered on his entrance to this happy 
valley, there is no place in Arabia—hardly in the entire 
world—where he may count on such open-handed 
hospitality. 

ya regards the topography of this Djowf, it is a 
fertile valley, some sixty or seventy miles long by about 
ten broad, throughout extremely fertile, and very 
lovely. Here, for almost the last time, will a traveller 
entering Central Arabia find rills of running water. 
Only once hereafter did Mr. Palgrave meet with a 
natural stream, until he had arrived near the coast of 
the Persian Gulf. Yet must it not be imagined that 
any part of the central land of Arabia is very arid, 
Water seems to exist plentifully enough, and to be 
easily attainable by sinking wells of from ten to twenty 
feet deep. From such wells is it drawn by cattle power, 
and dispersed over the country in little rills, for the 
purpose of irrigation. The inhabitants of this beautiful 
spot say they were Christians before the time of Moham- 
med, who imposéd his faith upon them by the sword, 
as usual. They then, after a time, lapsed, but not to 
Christianity. Their state was Paganism, or something 
near akin to Paganism; and thus they remained until 
towards the latter end of the last century, or the be- 
ginning of the present, when the fanatical Wahhabees 
imposed a still more stringent Mohammedanism than that 
of Mohammed himself. The Djowf people are, however, 
anything but sincere in their allegiance to Mohammedan- 
ism in any form, least of all Wahhabeeism. In proof of 
this, they smoke—deadliest of all deadly sins, according 
to Wahhabee doctors. They moreover wear silken gar- 
ments—a crime not quite so great as smoking, but 
nearly. 

If we were to follow Mr. Palgrave in his route, it 
would be some time before we should arrive at Nejed, 
the head-quarters of Wahhabecism. We are only yet at 
the outskirts of the dominion of that faith, but we can- 
not do better than explain the principles and give an 
outline of the history of it at once. Let it be premised 


that Mohammed experienced great trouble in imposing 
his faith on the people of Central Arabia. For along time, 
indeed, it was doubtful whether he would ever sacceed 
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in doing so. Much farther towards the east than the 
spot to which we have ideally arrived, the Djowf, 
there is an enormous fertile tract called the Nejed; 
and herein arose a formidable competitor to Mohammed : 
his name was Moseylemah. Now Mohammed, as is well 
known, produced his Koran bit by bit, chapter by 
chapter; and, as often as a new chapter came out, 
Moseylemah parodied it by a ridiculous counterpart. 
In this manner arose two Korans, in point of fact: one 
serious, the other satirical: Nor has the latter wholly 
yanished from Arabia, inasmuch as Mr. Palgrave has 
heard chapter upon chapter recited; and ridiculously 
clever, according to him, the travestied Koran is. Mo- 
hammed had a summary way of treating all who differed 
from him in belief, as is well known: he went to war 
with them. The arbitrament of battle was appealed to 
by Moseylemah and himself. Nejed was. the battle- 
field, and Mohammed triumphed. Thereupon the Nej- 
deans had to submit; but they became Mohammedans 
only in appearance. Up to the end of the seventeenth 
century they, in common with other inhabitants of 
Central Arabia, remained scandalously lax Mussulmans. 
Then arosea fanaticnamed’ Abd-el- Wahhab, whose chosen 
task it was to reduce the. ordinances of Mohammed to 
their original stringency; or, rather, to make them 
more stringent than they ever yet had been, The 
Wahhabees have been sometimes denominated the Pro- 
testants of Arabia; but the expression fails to convey 
the parallelism intended. The statement has arisen 
from the fact that ’Abd-el-Wahhab resolutely warred 
against all external symbolism—such as ornamental 
tombs and minarets, for example. To such a point was 
this fanaticism carried, that a Wahhabee army, having 
once penetrated to Medinah, despoiled the tomb of 
Mohammed himself. Amongst other Mohammedans, the 
Wahhabees are conspicuous for their neglect of external 
forms. They do not even think it needful to remove 
their slippers when entering the mosques of their own 
metropolitan city, “ Riad,” in the Nejed. Our travel- 
ler, having solicited an explanation of this, was told 
that to remove the slippers was needless at Riad, 
because all the place was so holy; but Mr. Palgrave 
quaintly remarks that the hard sharp stones may have 
something to do with the case. The stringency of the 
Wahhabee code is so severe that it is wholly incompa- 
tible with social duties; hence it gives rise to the most 
degrading hypocrisy. Moreover, its precepts, if followed 
absolutely, would tend in no measure to promote morals 
and improve humanity. When we mention that smok- 
ing is considered a deadly sin, but murder one of no 
great turpitude—according to these people—a notion 
will have been conveyed of its degrading influence. The 
consequence to society may be easily inferred. The 
moral sense being subverted, the endeavour is not to 
avoid wrong, but to avoid discovery. Thongh smoking 
be regarded as a deadly sin, yet tobacco can be bought ; 
and many important people smoke in private, even at 
Riad, the head-quarters of Wahhabeeism. If it be 
now asked wherefore a people should submit to this 
thraldom, the answer is plain—they cannot help it. 
Wahhabeeism has been established on a basis of military 
despotism, so powerful that it has hitherto prevailed. 
The populace find an easy means of lightening its 
burden, by hypocritically evading its precepts; and 
they find their satisfaction in the circumstance that the 
Wahhabee rulers, by their strong military despotism, 
secure to the fixed inhabitants immunity from spoliation 
by the marauding Bedouins. 
_ The Wabhabee rulers keep down these gentry by the 
on hand. They plunder their own subjects, yet mildly 








plunder, and tolerate no robbery by any but themselves. 
Nominally subject though Arabia be to Turkey, yet the 
Ottoman Porte exercises not the least control over the 
Wahhabees. At Djowf they indeed pray for Abd-el- 
Assiz at the mosques, and allow his money to pass cur- 
rent; the same at Djebel Shomer, farther on. At Nejed, 
however, he is no longer prayed for in the mosques, and 
his money does not even pass current. One western 
warrior of Ottoman race, and one only—the late Ibrahim 
Pasha, of Egypt—invaded successfully the Wahhabee 
stronghold, and wrought great slaughter ; but, somehow, 
the Wahhabees recovered their position after a time. 
Our traveller attributes the want of permanent success 
to the cruelty of the Egyptians, who practised barbarous 
torture upon their enemies—impalements, for example. 
In the city of Riad muster-rolls of the inhabitants are 
called at the mosques at prayer-time; and woe betide 
any unfortunate individual who may not answer to his 
name. Certain churchwardens—as we may call them— 
go about with sticks, and, armed with despotic power, 
administer stripes, at discretion, on absentees. The 
extent and measure of that discretion may be inferred 
from the fact that they sometimes beat their victims to 
death. ’ 

Such are the Wahhabecs, and such is Wahhabeeism ; 
a discipline so impure and so intolerant that Christians, 
studying conditions and probabilities, will hail with 
satisfaction the announcement made by our traveller, 
that motive causes are at work tending to overthrow the 
despotism, at a time, probably, not very far off. He 
seems to think that Telal, the governor of Shomer—the 
civilized district next after Dijiowf—may be the man to 
accomplish this revolution. 

Before bidding farewell, however, to the lovely valley 
of the Djowf, perhaps the reader would like to know 
what the inhabitants are like. “ Tall, well-proportioned, 
of a tolerably fair complexion, set off by long curling 
locks of jet-black hair, with features, for the most part, 
regular and intelligent, and a dignified carriage, they 
are eminently good specimens of what may be called the 
pure northern or Ishmaelitic Arab type. Their large 
developed forms, and open countenance, contrast strongly 
with the somewhat dwarfish stature and suspicious 
under-glance of the Bedouin. They are, besides, a very 
healthy people, and keep up their strength and activity 
even to an advanced age. It is no uncommon occurrence 
to see an old man of seventy set out, full-armed, among 
a band of youths. The climate, too, is good and dry, 
and habits of out-door life contribute not a little to the 
maintenance of health and vigour.” We would willingly 
pause awhile to describe the mode of life adopted by our 
traveller in the happy valley, out of which he is to pass; 
how offers of partnership in business were thrust upon 
him; how matrimonial alliances were hinted at; how 
the people disputed—quarrelled almost—as to who 
should entertain him. ‘This, and much more, would we 
write, but space forbids. 

Fancy him on his travels across another descrt waste, 
to reach the Seat of government of the enlightened 
Telil—nominally a Wahhabee viceroy, but not much 
addicted to Wahhabeeism. Fancy our traveller arrived 
at Ha’yel, the capital of Djebel Shomer. Fancy Mr. 
Palgrave standing face to face with Telal, and drawing 
this picture: “Short of stature, broad-shouldered and 
strongly built, of a very dusky complexion, with long 
black hair, dark and piercing eyes, and a countenance 
rather severe than open. ‘Telfil might readily be sup- 
posed above forty years in age, though he is, in fact, 
thirty-seven or thirty-eight at most. His step was 
measured, his demeanour grave and somewhat haughty. 
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His dress, a long robe of Cachemire shawl, covered the 
white Arab shirt, and over all he wore a delicately- 
worked cloak of camel’s hair from ’Omin, a great rarity, 
and highly valued in this part of Arabia. His head was 
adorned by a broidered handkerchief, in which silk and 
gold thread had not been spared, and girt by a broad 
band of camel’s hair, entwined by red silk. A gold- 
mounted sword hung by his side, and his dress was 
perfumed with musk in a degree better suited to Arab 
than to European nostrils. His glance never rested for 
a moment. Sometimes it turned on his nearer com- 
panions, sometimes on the crowd. I have seldom seen 
so truly an ‘eagle eye’ in rapidity and brilliancy.” 
Space admonishes us to be brief. In the sequel Mr. 
Palgrave found courage to take Telal into his confidence, 
proclaiming who he was and what his errand. Well 
and prudently was the confidence requited. Telal did 
all he could to facilitate our traveller’s entrance into 
Nejed, the head-quarters of Wahhabee rule, admonishing 
him, however, to be prudent. On the hair-breadth 
escape he had in that fanatical region we have no time 
to expatiate, and of the nature of Wahhabeeism we have 
already written sufficient. We must allow our traveller 
to wend his way towards the Persian Gulf, without any 
further companionship of ours. And now, perhaps, our 
readers will agree with us in thinking the record of 
Mr. Palgrave one of surpassing interest. A noble race 
of men, borne down by fanaticism, ill tolerated, is almost 
for the first time revealed; and far beyond all thoughts 
of the unknown land of Central Arabia opened to Euro- 
pean gaze, is the dominating thought and belief that 
the false faith of Mohammed is probably destined to give 
place to the pure religion of Christ, before long, in these 
its very strongholds.* 





BIRDS OF PARADISE. 


In the year 1854 I was in a trading-vessel from Canton, 
floating about the Malay islands. The object of the 
captain was to obtain anything that would sell for money 
in the Chinese market, and this business took him 
into a small bay on the north coast of New Guinea. 

On the shore we found several huts from which the 
inhabitants had fled before us. Some knowledge of 
an enlightened and civilized people had preceded our 
arrival, for the natives had forsaken their sago-trees and 
dwellings, to avoid a meeting with those who too often 
visit an uncivilized people but to rob them of whatever 
of any value they may possess. Their absence we 
thought not very complimentary to European character, 
until we afterwards learnt that the same people had 
attempted to plunder a merchant vessel becalmed off the 
coast but a few months before. I then understood that 
their flight was but an illustration of the fact that the 
“wicked flee when no man pursueth.” They had done 
wrong, and were frightened away with the belief that 
we had been sent to punish them for it. 

A strong north-east gale continuing to Blow for three 
days, we remained in the bay, and, while there, each 
watch of the ship’s company was given a run on shore. 
It was not until the second day that the men of the 
starboard watch, to which I belonged, were allowed to 
“sand their hoofs.” 

We started at four o’clock in the morning, the most 
pleasant part of any day illumined by a tropical sun. 
We landed amid a scene of much beauty, the loveliness 
of which made more noteworthy the miserable huts of 





* Palgraye’s ‘ Central and Eastern Arabia,”? Macmillan. 
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the natives, which gave a melancholy contrast to every- 
thing else we beheld. The huts were built within a 
grove of the sago-palm, and, but for them, we could not 
have known that human beings infested the land. After 
wandering a few yards from the habitations, we could 
not find the slightest traces of the place having been 
visited by man before. Uncivilized people do not cut 
such a devastating swarth through the field of Nature 
as we are accustomed to see when settlers are supposed 
to have some intelligence. 

As the captain wished to teach the natives a lesson 
in the better side of human nature, he would not allow 
the huts or anything in them to be molested, and we 
passed on inland, happy in the novelty of wandering 
through the beauties of a tropical forest. Every tree 
had its inhabitants, some of which were monkeys, who 
apparently did not regard our visit with much favour. 
From their chattering no one could reasonably deny that 
they were having a conversation ; and, as their attention 
was much of the time directed to us, our visit was no 
doubt the subject of their remarks. 


THE MAGNIFICENT PARADISE BIRD. 


“I’m sure they’re calling us thieves and robbers,” 
said one of my companions, “and that some of them 
are ridiculing us for our appearance.” 

None of us could dispute this opinion with any 
prospect of proving it false, and no one attempted it. 

As we were drawing near a small grove of teak-trees, 
our eyes were dazzled with a sight more beautiful than 
any I had yet beheld. It was that of a bird of paradise 
moving through the bright light of the morning sun. 
I had seen the stuffed skins of these birds for sale in 
Amboyna and other places of the China sea, and had 
gazed upon the combination and arrangement of colours 
with much wonder and more admiration; but I now 
saw that the birds must be seen alive in their native 
forests, in order to fully comprehend the poetic beauty 
of the words “ birds of paradise.” They seem the in- 
habitants of a fairer world than this—things that have 
wandered in some way from their home, and found this 
earth to show us something of the beauty of worlds 
beyond. 

Imitating the example of my companions, I had 
brought with me a ship’s musket and a few charges of 
powder and shot. The bird lighted on the top of a tree 


but a few paces away from us, and, under cover of some 
Conspicuous amongst the 





bushes, I stalked towards it. 
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foliage of the palm was the splendour of the bird’s 
plumage, and, placing the barrel of the gun on a line 
with a more resplendent target than it had ever been 
aimed at before, I fired. There was a fluttering amongst 
the branches, and the bird left the tree, flew over it in 


GREATER BIRD OF PARADISE, 


spiral circles, gradually nearing the earth until it reached 
the ground, where I was ready to receive it. 

Thave but one poor and selfish excuse for the crime of 
killing a thing so beautiful as a bird of paradise, and that 
was the desire of possessing a thing so exceedingly lovely 
—to hold it in my hands, examine its plumage, and feast 
the admiring vision on all the astonishing charms of 
colour, arranged with infinite taste and wisdom. 

The different varieties constituting the group of birds 
called birds of paradise are only found in the Papuan 
Islands, New Guinea, Arou, and Wagiou, which lie under 
the equator. 

The Manucodiata, a name signifying “bird of God,” 
is applied in the Moluccas to all birds of paradise (Para- 
disea, Linn.), and the group may be generally described 
as having straight stout beaks, strong legs, and large feet. 
So ugly are the feet and legs, that the natives of New 
Guinea, in preparing the stuffed skins of these birds for 
a foreign market, always cut them off; and it ig from 
specimens prepared in this manner that the belief arose 
that birds of paradise were created without feet, and that 
they were styled apoda, or footless, by Linnzeus. 

Many years and much positive evidence were required 
to do away with the fabulous belief that these birds were 
not creatures of the atmosphere—never touching the 
earth but in the moment of death, and that their food 

-Wwas the vapours and dew of the sky. In place of being 
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perpetually on the wing, their powers of flight are very 
limited, for they are not birds with strong wings. 

The.one I had shot was of the variety known by natu- 
ralists as the greater bird of paradise (Paradiseea major). 
It was a little larger than a thrush, and from each side 
of the chest was a plume about sixteen inches in length. 
From the tail were growing two long slender shafts 
which tapered toa point. They were of a deep cinna- 
mon brown. On taking hold of the wounded bird, it 
showed fight by striking my hand with its beak several 
times. From this attack I was only relieved by holding 
it firmly by the neck. 

Beautiful as was this bird, another was killed by one 
of my companions that was much more lovely. It was 
of the variety known as the magnificent paradise bird 
(Paradisea magnifica). A double ruffle of plumes was 
on the back of its neck. The first was orange-coloured, 
tipped with black spots ; the second was of longer plumes 
and of a yellow colour. From the tail were growing two 
long slender shafts of golden-tinged green. 

In the evening another variety was shot. It was the 
king bird of paradise (Paradisea regia), the rarest and 
smallest of the group, not being larger than a swallow. 
A belt of green was around its chest, and fan-like plumes 
were on its sides. From its tail grew two long slender 
shafts that terminated in spiral curls. 

We found that the morning and evening were the 
only times the birds could be shot. They are moving 
about then, seeking the seeds of the teak-tree and a spe- 
cies of wild fig for food. They do not like the hot sun, 
and during the day remain quiet in the deepest shade. 
It is at sunrise they are the most easily found. The 
shrill voice of the bird will then betray its presence. 

On the evening of the second day of our stay in the 
bay, we met with some old women belonging to the 


deserted campong, or village. They had been sent by 


KING BIRD OF PARADISE. 


the men to learn if our visit was made with any hostile 
purpose. Several presents were made them, and the 
next morning, on going ashore, we found that all the 
inhabitants of the campong had recovered from their 
fright and returned to their habitations. 

The captain was anxious to procure two or more live 


' specimens of the king bird of paradise, or of the great 
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emerald, and he engaged the assistance of the natives 
in obtaining them. They promised the birds should be 
forthcoming the next day, and the promise was fulfilled. 
They furnished the captain with two of the Paradisea 
apoda, or Emerald Birds, but we had no means of learn- 
ing how they were obtained. 

The birds prepared for the foreign market are killed 
in the night by the natives, who climb the trees in 
which they are perched, and shoot them with small 
arrows made of the stems of palm leaves. The skin is 
taken off the birds in a very artistic manner, and dried 
in smoke. It is then stuffed, and the feathers cleaned. 

So great has been the demand for the stuffed skins of 
birds of paradise that the Chinese have made artificial 
ones of the feathers of parrakeets and other birds. These 
imitations could not possibly rival the beauty of the 
real bird; and yet so little was known till lately of these 
birds that a celebrated ornithologist has been deceived, 
and given illustrations of them from the artificial skins. 

There is no family of birds of which there have been 
more misrepresentations than birds of paradise. Such 
is the case, notwithstanding they were introduced to 
European people more than three hundred years ago. 
Antony Pegafitta, the companion of Magellan, first 
brought these birds to Europe, and gave its inhabitants 
proof that they had feet and legs like other birds; yet 
more than one hundred years afterwards he was pro- 
nounced guilty of the grossest falsehoods by learned 
men, some of whom still believed that the birds lived in 
the air, and on dew, and that the eggs were hatched in 
a natural cavity on the back of the male. 

All the attempts made by my companions to preserve 
the skins of the birds we had killed failed. The bar- 


barous natives had acquired an art that we could not 
learn in time to be of any service to us, anda few 


plumes were all we could retain as some evidence of our 
visit to the island of New Guinea. 

New Guinea, the native home of the birds of para- 
dise, is undoubtedly the most fertile island on the globe, 
and for some reason, incomprehensible to me, the most 
neglected. It is a land teeming with natural wealth. 
Each gentle breeze that wanders from its shores is 
laden with the fragrance of spice groves that clothe its 
fertile plains; yet the fairest part of the island is left 
unnoticed; and restless, commerce-seeking men pass it 
as though it was some enchanted land they dare not 
approach too closely. 

The birds taken away by the captain gave us a good 
opportunity for learning something of their peculiarities 
when imprisoned. Although the birds of paradise are 
but small creatures, one of them requires a cage large 
enough fora tiger. It must have room to wash and dress 
itself in, or it will die; room in which it can move about 
withont injuring its long plumes. The two we brought 
from New Guinea used to wash themselves twice every 
day, morning and evening. ‘The quills on the back and 
wings are so constructed that they can be thrown over 
the head; and when this is done each plume is in- 
spected with much pride and care, and not a soil is ever 
seen on one of its feathers. In washing itself most of 
its plumes are passed through its beak, which is often 
dipped in water. In making its toilet the wings are con- 
stantly in motion, and all its plumage is expanded in 
crests, as far from the body as possible, and displayed in 
all its beauty. 

Whenever the birds were washing themselves, all 
the idlers on deck would gather around them. This 
seemed to please their vanity, and no living creature, by 
appearance alone, could express a stronger desire for the 
admiration of others. They would be much longer 





dressing in our presence than when alone, and, while 
uttering low notes, something like the cawing of a raven, 
would occasionally look at us with an expression of 
countenance that one of the sailors best described as 
“ saucy.” 

Like most of the fair sex who are not worse than 
plain, the birds of paradise have a strong suspicion that 
they are beautiful. But the parallel fails at this point, 
The beauty, as well as the pride, of the birds of paradise 
is monopolized by the male. The female is a plain, 
modest bird, clothed with short feathers of a light-brown 
colour, and is wholly destitute of the shining plumes 
that so often prove fatal to its male companion. 

When the birds we had on board had completed their 
toilet, the steward would feed them with boiled rice, 
which they would eat in a delicate, genteel manner—one 
grain at a time. Sometimes cockroaches would be 
given them; but these insects must be thrown to them 
alive, for the birds were very particular about killing 
their own game. ‘ 

I left the trading-vessel at Canton, and saw no more 
of the beautiful creatures that had become great 
favourites with all. 





KEEP YOUR MOUTH SHOUT. 


From the earliest times wise and good men have given 
wholesome advice about “keeping the door of the 
mouth,” and “ bridling the tongue.” Trite and familiar 
proverbs, as “ Least said, soonest mended,” and “ Think 
twice before you speak once,” are similarly explicit as to 
the policy of restraining the lips. But we do not 
remember to have anywhere seen an exposition of the 
expediency of “keeping the mouth shut” in the literal 
meaning of the words. The sanitary and physical 
advantages of so doing are strongly urged by the cele- 
brated traveller Mr. George Catlin, of Pennsylvania, ina 
recent work entitled ‘The Breath of Life.” 

Mr. Catlin, who has long been familiar with the habits 
and condition of the North American Indians, had his 
attention drawn to repeated instances in which those 
tribes appeared exempted from the effects of miasmata 
and night vapours. Some epidemics also seemed to have 
little influence on them. For instance, in the year 1831, 
when the cholera, after ravaging the nations of Hurope, 
crossed the Atlantic, and spread with similar fatal de- 
structivencss amongst the States of the American Union, 
its course was arrested abruptly and. suddenly at the 
then confines of civilization, along the banks of the 
Mississippi, where the Indian wigwams had not as 
yet disappeared before the westward progress of Anglo- 
Saxendom, which has since crossed the continent to the 
shores and islands of the Pacific. This exemption from 
the cholera was the more striking inasmuch as certain 
other diseases, chiefly those of a contagious nature, had 
terribly laid waste the aboriginal inhabitants on various 
occasions. 

Again, the uniform absence of toothache, coughs, 
colds, and consumptions, even in the most inclement 
seasons, was a feature which favourably distinguished 
the Western tribes. It was also particularly noticeable 
that in their burial-grounds only about six per cent. of 
the skulls had belonged to young children; whereas, 
in European countries, about forty out of every hundred, 
at a similar age, are cut off by the numerous diseases 
peculiarly incident to infancy and tender years. And, 
further, although himself a man of considerable power of 
endurance and of good general health, Mr. Catlin found 


that, whenever he camped out in cold, damp weather, or 
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KEEP YOUR MOUTH SHUT. 


in the vicinity of swamps, he was visited by severe colds 
or prostrating attacks of ague, whilst, at the same time, 
his Indian companions entirely escaped these incon- 
yeniences. 

After much observation, he came to the conclusion 
that the general exemption of the Indians from so 
many evils from which their civilized brethren suffer 
could be attained by no acclimatization. The Indians, he 
found, were, from their earliest childhood, trained to 
breathe wholly through the nostrils, and not through the 
mouth. On reflection, the reasons of the evils of “ open- 
mouthedness” seemed plain. The nostrils, by their 
narrower passages, adapt the temperature of the air to 
that of the lungs, and arrest the passage of dust and of 
animal or vegetable effluvia. But, when the mouth is 


used much in breathing, undue quantities of air, insuffi- | 


ciently modified as to heat, are received, by whicli the 
teeth are often injured, inflammatory and consumpiive 


tendencies sometimes developed in the lungs, and, as a | 


matter of general occurrence in unfavourable weather, 
catarrhal affections of the throat produced. 
Mr. Catlin promptly endeavoured to follow the prac- 


tical conclusions thus forced upon him, and, after a few | 


weeks of determined perseverance, experienced the satis- 
faction of being able to bear exposure to damp, cold, and 


swamp-malaria with almost the same impunity as his | 


Indian friends. To use his own words, the result was 
like “ taking out a fresh lease of life;” so decided was 


the improvement in his health at certain previously | 
dangerous seasons, and his well-grounded confidence | 


of future freedom from many of the serious incon- 
veniences of the past. Many years of his subsequent 
experience have confirmed these satisfactory results ; and 
he narrates a special additional instance :—In 1859, whilst 
on a voyage in a South American steamer, proceeding from 


breathing, would speedily be fatal to them. The horse, 
the cow, the dog, and other animals instinctively avoid 
mouth-respiration, unless under special and exceptional 
circumstances. Mr. Catlin becomes towards the end of 
his work so earnest in his conviction that he concludes 
it with these words : “ If I were to endeavour to bequeath 
to posterity the most important sanitary motto which 
human language can convey, it should be in these words: 
‘Shut your mouth.’” 

In the case of adults who wish to make the effort to 
bring themselves to the habit of nostril-breathing, two 
points will require special care: firstly, to keep the teeth 
compressed as much as possible by day; and, secondly, 
to avoid letting the head be thrown far back on the 
pilloW at night. If the teeth be closed, the lips will 
easily remain shut also; and if the chin be kept down 
at night, there will not be the liability to draw the 
mouth open which occurs when the back part of the 
head is suffered to hang, as it were, over the pillow. 

The practice of wearing artificial respirators is useful 
ouly as it prevents habitual breathing through the lips. 
| The nostrils are formed by nature for purposes of 
respiration, and beautifully adapted for the preparation 
_ of cold external air for the delicate tissues and sensitive 
lining of the pulmonary and mucous systems. 

There appears to be a connection between open- 
mouthedness and indecision of character. This may be 
observed in daily life, as well as in the portraits of the 
men most illustrious for firmness of purpose and deci- 
sion of character; for example, Wellington, Napoleon, 
| and the late Emperor Nicholas of Russia, all of whom 
had firmly-compressed lips. But we have probably 





| 
| sufficiently followed Mr. Catlin to induce our readers to 
| 


observe for themselves the interesting subject so forcibly 
recommended in his work. 


Monte Video to Pernambuco, a very malignant outbreak | 


of yellow-fever occurred amongst the passengers; and, | 


out of eighty of these, thirty fell victims to the disease. 
But it was particularly observed by our author that nearly 
every one thus carried off had previously been in the 
habit of breathing through the mouth rather than the 
nostrils. 

Well, if this is true in North America, it is worthy of 
attention elsewhere. Great Britain possesses a climate 
where especial need exists for careful respiration; yet 
nearly six out of every ten persons whom one meets 
in the public thoroughfares walk about in all weathers 
with unclosed mouths. When once firmly established 
by long habit, the correction of the evil becomes almost 
an impossibility, except by dint of long-continued and 
vigilantly-sustained effort. Yet it may be accomplished. 


The writer, after being habituated from childhood to | 


mouth-respiration, and consequently to regularly-recur- 
ring and frequent severe catarrhs every winter, suc- 
ceeded, after two months’ perseverance, in establish- 
ing the preferable habit of nostril-respiration; and he 
experienced, as a result, a marked and continued exemp- 
tion from the colds which had so troubled him pre- 
viously, and also a freedom from toothache, to which he 
had before been no stranger. 
the attempt have been gratified and astonished at the 


beneficial results of what on first thought appeared avery | 


unimportant and indifferent matter. 

Various incidents of every-day life illustrate the value 
of nostril-respiration. ‘Those accustomed to the latter 
sleep in bed-rooms to which the night air has free access 


with impunity, whilst their gaping (and therefore often | 


snoring) companions take severe colds in consequence. 
Even young and delicate lambs safely bear exposure in 
spring to cold night air, which, but for their habits of 


Others who have made ' 





SIMON’S BAY. 


Sumoy’s Bay, the station of the Royal Navy on the South 
African coast, being comparatively seldom visited by 
merchant vessels, is not so well known to the public as 
Table Bay, on the other side of the Cape of Good 
Hope. It is, however, a very usual resort of her 
Majesty’s steamers, more especially on their homeward 
voyage from the China and Indian stations. 

Starting from the Peiho, and after a few short 
delays at the intermediate coaling stations, we steamed 
direct for the Bay in order to communicate with the 
Admiral. Cape Hanglip, a bold promontory in form 
like a guoin, and with an clevation of 1800 feet, accord- 
ing to the chart, was on our starboard bow. The at- 
mosphere was unusually clear, and much about the same 
| time the Cape of Good Hope came in sight, with its 

double peaks, which, according to the same authority, 
| attain respectively the altitude of 880 and 800 feet. On 





the latter there is a lighthouse, while the former is 


| distinguished by the name of its reputed discoverer, 
| Vasco de Gama. There are many sunken rocks and 
dangerous reefs in False Bay, but they are carefully 
| laid down in the charts. 

Nothing can be more dreary than the prospect of the 
yellow sand-hills, or rather mountains, with the snowy 
_white drift along the shores, and the absence of percep- 
_tible vegetation. The hot vapours give rise to strange 
illusive houses and boats along the barren and burnt-up 
| coast, while the tops, rising to a perfect parallel at 


| a considerable elevation above the surface of the sea, 


cause the spur of the mountains to appear as if sud- 
denly terminating in wild precipices. 
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Simon’s Bay is in a recess or bight at the head of 
False Bay, and its horns or extremities are bounded by 
the lofty Elsey Peak on the one hand, and Red Hill and 
its continuation on the other. A high ridge of precipi- 
tous table-land connects the two, and in the intermediate 
space along the shore lies the quaint little town, or, 
rather, naval station—for the Admiral resides here, and, 
with the exception of one or two families, the inhabitants 
are all more or less connected with the service. There 
is a large ungainly-looking hotel. A subscription read- 
ing-room is very well supplied with periodical literature, 
and the members are very obliging in admitting strangers, 
under certain restrictidns. We observed one or two 
chapels, and a good school-house. The inhabitants 
seemed to be busy, hard-working people, in not exactly 
good circumstances, nevertheless with enough for their 
daily wants. 

Elsey Peak is imposing from some points of view, 
and is pitturesquely stratified; red sandstone, con- 
glomerate, and apparently limestone, are the prevailing 
rocks. Here and there about the town are dark scrubby 
groups of fir-trees, but none others of any size. These 
rugged slopes and precipices are covered with quaint- 
looking euphorbiacew ; and on the table-land above there 
is an abundance of the heath family (only a few members 
of which, however, were in bloom during our stay), and 
several varieties of amaranth and lobiate flowers, myr- 
taceze, and two or three varieties of scented geranium. 
I also observed a small, leafless plant, whose solitary 
little white bells on slender stalks, springing abruptly 
from the rocky soil, were singularly like snow-drops. 
Snakes are said to be not uncommon amongst these 
rocks, but we saw none. 

The cool breeze, sweeping across these wild, weird- 
like heaths in the evening, was very refreshing after the 
toil of the ascent, and the scenery, for that peculiar class, 
was remarkably fine. There is a dreary road along the 
sands of the bay, as far as a small village, where it 
takes a sharp turn, and is carried on to Cape Town. 

On the rocks, in the centre of the bay, there is a 
light-tower. Near by is another rock, off the southern 
point of the bay, called Noah’s Ark, remarkable by its 
hoary sides and flat top. 

A patent slip has lately been constructed at Simon’s 
Town, on which, it is said, a ship even of two thousand 
tons could be repaired. 

South-easters are the dangerous winds in this bay, 
and seem to be one of the chief topics of conversation 
amongst the inhabitants. The damage done by them is 
sometimes very considerable. The bay abounds with 
fish of all sorts; and some which we caught were of the 
most repulsive appearance, and their subsequent taste by 
no means belied them. But, if report be correct, the fish 
of all others to be avoided is the toad-fish. We caught 
several, but the timely warning given in the harbour- 
master’s published sailing directions prevented any 
fatal mistakes. We caught, also, one large fish, weigh- 
ing about sixty pounds, whose disproportioned greenish 
head, large glaring eyes, and enormous mouth made it 
seemingly the prototype of those hideous Delphinian 
monsters which figure in masques and pantomimes. 

We stayed altogether a week in this harbour, but found 
comparatively little interesting about it. The whole dis- 
trict for many miles inland is miserably sterile, while the 
inhabitants seemed to have no peculiarities beyond such 
as are common to all those who, cut off from the mother 
country, live by the sweat of their brow on a niggard 
soil. But, ifthey seemed to have none of the advantages, 
they had fewer of the vices of richer colonists, and, taken 
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Purietics, 


Antiquity or Man.—Mr. Alfred Tylor read a paper recently, 
at the Geological Society, on valley-gravels, in which he main- 
tained that the drift of the Somme valley was of marine origin, 
and that the flint implements had been fortuitously introduced 
by floods, &c., of recent occurrence. In the discussion which 
ensued, Mr. Prestwich combated both these conclusions, but 
argued that the gravels had been deposited by river and ice 
action, far more powerful than we had any instance of at pre- 
sent, and therefore in far less time than could now be deduced 
from existing operations. Sir Charles Lyell urged that the 
gravels and brick-earth indicated very long periods, and that 
an equally long time would be required on the supposition that 
they were of marine origin. On the whole, geologists are 
coming to the conclusion that the hypothesis of enormously 
long periods since man co-existed with extinct animals is un- 
necessary, and may become untenable. Dr. Dawson, of Mon- 
treal, accustomed to the grand scale,of Transatlantic physical 
phenomena, sees nothing in the gravels around the Somme® 
requiring longer time than the received chronology of sacred 
and secular history. 


Lonpon Bripce Trarric.—In one day in May, 1865, there 
passed over London Bridge—vehicles, 23,905 ; foot passengers, 
163,639. (See No. 733.) 


Cats witH Musicat Ears.—A lady in Hampshire objects 
strongly to a statement in the article on “ Hearing” in “ The 
Leisure Hour” for March, the writer of which denies to cats 
“any appreciation of musical sound.” Our correspondent 
states that three cats, at different times, have come under her. 
observation, who “have showed very decidedly an apprecia- 
tion of music, not only loving it in general; but showing 
marked preference to particular airs.” 


Prince Tecx.—A Hungarian states, in a letter to “The 
Times,” that the mother of Prince Teck (the husband of the 
Princess Mary of Cambridge) “ was the daughter of the Hun- 
garian Protestant Count Rhéday, whose family takes one of 
the foremost places among the great noble houses of Hungary 
and Transylvania. On her marriage she was made a Countess 
of Hohenstein in her own right, according to the custom pre- 
vailing at the German Courts, in the same manner as upon 
the daughter of the Duke of Richmond the title of Countess 
Dornburg has been bestowed on her marrying the Prince of 
Saxe-Weimar. I remember well the time when the marriage 
of the late Countess was hailed in Hungary with ardent wishes 
for her happiness, as also the general sorrow at her lamentable 
death. The father of Prince Teck, the Duke Alexander of 
Wirtemberg, is-also well known in Hungary, being brother to 
the late Archduchess Palatine, whose generous patronage of 
the Protestant institutions of Hungary, and among others the 
Scotch Missionary Settlement, that, up to 1849, existed at 
Pesth, has secured to her memory a lasting veneration.” 


SALMON IN THE THAMES.—The Thames fishing was not 
always so unimportant as it has been of late years. In the 
“Gentleman’s Magazine” for 1749 we read as follows :—June 7th, 
Two of the greatest draughts of salmon were caught in the 
Thames, below Richmond, that have been known for some 
years; one net having thirty fine large salmon in it, and the 
other twenty-two, which lowered the price of fresh salmon at 
Billingsgate from 1s. to 6d. per lb. 


Frew anD SimpLe Mepicines.—I have observed that, while 
young medical men generally deal in a great variety of reme- 
dies, they discard the greater number of them as _ they 
grow older, till at last their treatment of disease becomes 
almost as simple as that of the Esculapius of Little New- 
port Street, a practitioner who prescribed for two-thirds of 
his patients out of five big bottles in his shop,—Sir Benjamin 
Brodie. 

Lonpon Water Companies.—The annual gross revenue of 
the seven principal London Companies in 1864 was £702,059; 
‘the working expenses were £275,547 ; and the amount actually 
paid in dividends and interest on borrowed money was, in the 
same year, £404,585. The magnitude of the enterprise of 
these Companies is a commercial wonder little regarded. Last 
year they are supposed to have delivered daily 108,500,000 
gallons of water in the gross; to have supplied 470,000 houses 
through mains and branches extending over 3390 miles; and 





altogether, were industrious and orderly in their habits. 








to have had at their command an aggregate nominal steam 
power equal to 10,790 horses.—Zdinburgh Review, 








